Ecclesiastical Disorders

the past. In others, where it would be necessary to discontinue
incense during the actual service, it should be possible to retain
it for the procession, the introit, and the censing of the Altar,
all of which took place before the service began. In this way the
use would be preserved without the results which would ensue
if the Archbishops were flatly defied.

When the rulings were published, opinion hardened. Most
of the members of the Union were for fighting, but a strong
minority, led by Sir Theodore Hope, counselled acceptance.
Halifax, however, persevered in the policy he had laid down.
While vigorously criticising the Opinion, he refused to risk a
schism in the Union by advising its clerical members either to
resist or to acquiesce. Some of them would undoubtedly with-
stand any attempt to enforce the Opinion, and that would be
to the good; others would conform and must not, for that
reason, be ostracised. Above all, it was undesirable to bring the
matter to a head, and he declined to convene a special meeting
of the Council to deal with it. Instead, on October pth, the
Union held a demonstration in St. James's Hall, attended by
about 3,500 people. Resolutions demanding a greater liberty
for the Church were spoken to but not formally put; the great-
est enthusiasm was manifested; and malcontents, like E, G.
Wood, though protesting, were quiescent.

Halifax was especially anxious that abstention from offering
advice to the clergy should not be construed as in any sense an
acceptance of the Archbishop's arguments. In November, when
the Archbishop of York addressed words of warning to 'Re-
cusant clergy* at his Diocesan Conference, Halifax wrote very
plainly to him:

Your Grace must know that whatever may be thought as to
the duty or wisdom of complying with the advice recendy given
by the Archbishops, there is an almost universal rejection of the
reasons upon which that advice is founded.